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. Molandseck and the Drachenfels, on the Robine. 
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‘ And hills all rich with blossom'd trees, 
. (Prom Cap mares And fields ebook woenion oon, ond. wh wine, 
Tue picturesque little island of Nounen- —_Ani scatter'd cities crowning these, 
wert, situated at the foot of the rock of Bomeie weve ae a 
Rolandseck, or Roland’s Tower, with th doubl tt thou wiih 
the Drachenfels in the distance, form Wi" “oubledoy wert shox with me. 


: : : , with d 
the subject of the above illustration. = Seccins smccntpeecent 


It is here that the beauties of the Wok anting over thie poradive 
Rhine (in ascending the river) begin to hid Dhpeeithdaine pbametag ype heya 
° lt bh 1 lift their walls of 
unfold themselves ;* the richness of the Fon paged gar pew Beem _— 
vineyards extending from the water’s And noble arch in pron? decay, 


+ Look oer this vale of vintage bowers ; 
edge to the summit of the rocks, the But one thing wanes these banks of E Rhine— 
number of ancient feudal castles that Thy gentle hand to clasp in miue !"* * 


crown the heights, the cheerful appear- * * * . 


ance of the towns and villages strewed The following old legend, connected 
along its banks, with the happy charac- with the building on the Island (for- 
ter of the peasantry, combine to impress merly a convent) and Roland’s Tower, 
the mind with those feelings of delight was related to the correspondent who 
which the memory loves to recall long furnishes the present sketch, while tra- 
after we have parted from the objects velling in this delightful country, by one 
; wae them. thie spot, ll versed in its legendary lore: 
sisi tie cat Mamaia de ses & Childe Harold, canto iii. —In the note to 
breathed in the following song the very si, cong is the following :—“ The Castle of 
lf ned arcs ar aes Stonttatn,"creribe Ring ase 
« “« The Seven Mow Ae je ine banks. 
= Be catiotems bet per ere Rhine It is in ruins, and connected with some singular 
Urenet seein teed phe » traditions It is the first in view on the road 
ie Between the banks which ious the vine from Bonn, but on the opposite side of the river. 
? On this bank, nearly facing it, are the remains 
43, * In many places where the ground is too in- of another, called the Jews’ Castle, and a la 
old accessible to allow of cultivation, terraces have cross, commemorative of the murder of ac 
ket, been ¢rected. by his brother.” ; 
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Roland the brave, nephew of Charle- 
magne, had joined the banners of the 
Cross, in Palestine, leaving the Lily of 
Ingelheim, to mourn his absence in so- 
litude. 

Naught can soothe the grief of the 
fair Hildegunda,’ save listening to the 
lays of wandering minstrels, whose only 
theme is Roland—the pride of chi. 
valry, the flower of knighthood. 

At length came one with tidings of a 
glorious peace ;—the beauteous Hilde- 
gunda names her lover. Alas! his com- 
panion in arms had seen him fall—over- 
powered by numbers, covered with 
wounds 

The rose has faded from the cheek 
of the once lovely Hildegunda ; she has 
lost all she loved on earth, and hastens 
to join the holy sisterhood, in the peace- 
fut convent of Nounenwert. Fatal pre- 
cipitation ! 

Roland suddenly arrives at the Castle, 

to claim his betrothed bride. Learning 
the solemn ties which have torn them 
asunder for ever, he casts aside the lau- 
rels won by his dauntless prowess, and 
builds a tower upon a rock, from whence 
he may look on the walls that entomb 
his happiness. 
_ Two ong years have pussed ; a knell 
is ringing from the holy Isle; and he 
descends to the new-made grave only to 
find his worst .presentiments fulfilled— 
Hildegunda is no more ! 

The next sun dawns upon the lifeless 
form of Roland, his glazed eye fixed as 
when he breathed—on Nounenwert. 

_ Miss Landon has taken the leading 
incidents of “‘ A Legend of the Rhine,’’ 
one of the poems in the Improvisatrice, 
from this tradition; and Schiller has 
made it the subject of one of his ballads. 





EXPEDITION TO ALGIERS BY 
THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
(For the Mirror.) 

As, in your account of Algiers in a late 
number of the Mérror, you but briefly 
noticed the unfortunate expedition of 
Charles V. perhaps the following parti- 

culars may not be uninteresting :— 
Algiers, from the time that Barba- 
rossa commanded the Turkish fleet, 
1535, had been governed by Hassan, 
a renegado eunuch, who, by passing 
through every station in that corsair’s 
service, had acquired such experience 
in war, that he was well fitted for a 
station which required a man of tried 
courage. Hassan, in order to show 
how well he deserved that dignity, car- 
ried_on his piratical depredations against 
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the Christian states with amazing ac- 
tivity, and outdid, if possible, Barbarossa 
himself in boldness and cruelty. The 
commerce of the Mediterranean was 
greatly interrupted by his galleys; and 
such frequent alarms were given to the 
coasts of Spain, that there was a néces- 
sity for erecting watch-towers at cer- 
tain distances, and keeping a guard con- 
stantly employed, in order to descry the 
approach of his squadrons, and to pro- 
tect the inhabitants from the depreda- 
tions of the rapacious ruffians by whom 
they were manned. 

The Emperor Charles V. was ex- , 
tremely eager to humble this daring 
corsair, and to exterminate the lawless 
crew who had so long infested the 
ocean; and although the autumn was 
now far advanced, he obstinately _ 
sisted in his purpose, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of Andrew Doria, 
who conjured him not to expose his ar- 
mament to the hazard of destruction, by 
venturing, at so late a season, to ap- 
proach the stormy coast of Algiers. 

Doria’s words proved prophetical. 
Charles embarked, in October, 154], on 
board Doria’s galleys, at Porto-Venere, 
in the Genoese territories, and soon found 
that this experienced sailor had not 
judged wrong concerning the element 
with which he was so well acquainted ; 
for such a storm arose, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty and danger he 
reached Sardinia, the place of general 
rendezvous. His force consisted of 
20,000 foot and 2,000 horse, Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans, mostly veterans, 
together with 3,000 volunteers, the 
flower of the Spanish and Italian nobi- 
lity, fond of paying court to the emperor 
by attending him in his favourite expe- 
dition, and eager to share in the glory 
which they believed he was about to 
reap. To these were added 1,000 sol- 
diers, sent from Malta by the order of 
St. John, led by a hundred of its most 
gallant knights. 

The voyage from Majorca to the 
African coast was not less tedious or 
full of hazard than that which he had 
just finished. When he approached the 
and, the roll of the sea and vehemence 
of the winds would not permit the troops 
to disembark ; but at last the emperor, , 
seizing a favourable opportunity, landed 
them, without opposition, not far from 
Algiers, and i diately ad d to- 





wards the town. To oppose this mighty 
army, Hassan had only 800 Turks and 
5,000 Moors, partly natives of Africa, 
and partly refugees from Grenada. He 
returned, however, a fierce and haughty 
answer when summoned ‘to surrender. 
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But with such a handful of soldiers, 
neither his desperate courage, nor con- 
summate skill in war, could have long 
resisted forces superior to those which 
defeated Barbarossa, at the head of 
60,000 men, and which had reduced 
Tunis, in spite of all his endeavours to 
save it. 

But how far soever the emperor 
might think himself beyond the reach 
of any danger from the enemy, he was 
suddenly exposed to a more dreadful 
calamity. On the second day after land- 
ing, and before he had time for any 
thing but to disperse some light armed 
Arabs, who molested his troops on their 
march; 'the clouds began to gather, and 
the heavens to present a fierce and 
threatening aspect. Towards evening 
rain began to fall, with violent wind ; and 
the rage of the tempest increased during 
thenight. The soldiers having brought 
nothing ashore but their arms, remained 
exposed to its fury, without tents, or 
shelter, or covering of any kind. The 
ground was soon so wet that they could 
not lie down on it; their camp, being 
in a low situation, was overflowed with 
water, and they sunk at every step to 
the ancles in mud; while the wind blew 
with such impetuosity, that, to prevent 
their falling, they were obliged to.thrust 
their spears into the ground to support 
themselves. Hassan was too vigilant an 
officer to allow an enemy in such distress 
toremain unmolested. About the dawn 
of the morning, he sallied out with sol- 
diers who, having been screened from 
the storm under their own roofs, were 
fresh and vigorous. A body of Italians, 
who were stationed ‘nearest the city, 
dispirited and benumbed with cold, fled 
at the approach of the Turks. Almost 
the ce army, with the emperor him- 
self in person, was obliged to advance 
before the enemy could be repulsed, who, 
after spreading such general conaterna- 
tion, and killing a considerable number 
of men, retired in good order. 

But all feeling or remembrance of this 
loss and danger. was quickly obliterated, 
by a more dreadful, as well as afflicting, 
spectacle. It was now broad day ; the 
hurricane had abated nothing of its vio- 
lence, and the sea appeared agitated 
with all the rage of which that destruc- 
tive element is capable ; all the ships, 
on which alone the whole army knew 
that their safety and subsistence de- 
pended, were seen driven from their 
anchors, and dashing against each other ; 
some best to pieces on the rocks, many 
forced ashore, and not a few sinking in 
the waves. In-less than an hour fifteen 
ships of war, and a hundred and forty 
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transports, with eight thousand men, 
perished; and such of the unhappy 
crews who escaped the fury of the sea, 
were murdered without mercy by the 
Arabs, as soon as they reached land. 
At last the wind began to fall, and to 
give some hopes that as many ships 
might escape as would be sufficient to 
save the army, and transport them back 
to Europe. But these were only hopes. 
The — of evening covered the 
sea with darkness ; and it being impossi- 
ble for the officers aboard the ships 
which had weathered the storm to send 
any intelligence to their companions 
who were ashore, they remained during 
the night in all the anguish of suspense 
and uncertainty. 

Next day a boat, dispatched by Doria, 
contrived to reach land, with informa- 


-tion, that having weathered out the 


storm, to which, during fifty years know- 
ledge of the sea, he had never seen any 
equal in fierceness and horror, he had 
found it necessary to bear away with the 
shattered ships to.Cape Metafuz. He 
advised the emperor, as the face of the 
sky was still lowering and tempestuous, 
to march with all speed to that place, 
where the troops could re-embark with 
greater ease. Metafuz was at least 
three days’ march from his present camp ; 
his soldiers, worn out with fatigue, were 
hardly equal to such a march, even in a 
aang country ; and being dispirited, 
y a succession of hardships, which vic- 
tory itself would scarcely have rendered 
tolerable, they were in no condition to 
undergo new toils. They were ordered 
instantly to march, the wounded and the 
sick being placed in the centre; the 
most vigorous being put in the front 
and rear. Some could hardly bear the 
weight of their arms ; others, spent with 
the toil of forcing their way through 
deep and almost impassable roads, sunk 
down and cied; many perished by fa- 
mine, as the whole army chiefly subsist- 
ed on roots and berries, and the flesh of 
horses, killed by the emperor’s orders. 
Not a few were killed by the enemy, 
who, during their retreat, alarmed and 
harassed them night and day. At last 
they arrived at Metafuz ; and the wea- 
ther being calm, so as to restore their 
communication with the fleet, they were 
supplied with plenty of provisions, and 
cheered with the prospect of safety. 
The calamities which attended this 
unfortunate enterprise did not end here; 
for no sooner were the forces on board, 
than a new storm arising, though less 
furious than the former, scattered the 
fleet, and obliged them — to 
make towards such ports-of Spain and 
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Italy as they first could reach. During 
this dreadful series of calamities, the 
emperor discovered great qualities, many 
of which a long-continued flow of pros- 
perity had scarcely afforded him an op- 
portunity of displaying. He appeared 
conspicuous for ‘firmness and constancy 
of spirit—for magnanimity, fortitude, 
humanity, and compassion. He endured 
as great hardships as the meanest sol- 
dier ; he exposed his own person where- 
ever danger threatened ; he encouraged 
the desponding, visited the sick and 
wounded, and animated all by his words 
and example. When the army em- 
barked, he was among the last who left 
the shore, although a body of Arabs 
hevered at no great distance, ready to 
fall on the rear. 

By these virtues Charles atoned, in 
some degree, for his obstinacy and pre- 
sumption, in undertaking an expedition 
so fatal to his subjects. J.R.S. 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM “ FRENDSBURY 
BATs.”’ 
Loox1nea over an old edition of Lam- 
barde’s Perambulation of Kent (1656) 
the other day, I was much amused with 
the following account of a religious 
skirmish between the monks of Roches- 
ter and the brethren of Stroud. 
A Constant READER. 


“It befell in the reign of King Edward 
the First* (by occasion of a great and 
long drought of the aire), that the monks 
of Rochester agreed among themselves 
to make a solemn procession from their 
own house, through the citie, and so 
to Frendsbury, on the other side of the 
water, of a special intent and purpose to 
pray to God for rain. 

And because the day of this their ap- 
pointed journey happened to be vehe- 
mently boisterous with the winde, the 
which would not only have blown out 
their lights, and tossed their banners, 
but also have stopped the mouths of 
their singing men, and have toiled them- 
selves in that their heavie and masking 
attire, they desired lycence of the Master 
of Stroud Hospitall, to pass through the 
orchard of his house, whereby they 
might both ease their company, and 
save the glorie of their shew, which 
otherwise, through the injurie of the 
weather, must needs have = greatly 
blemished. 

The Master assented easily to their 
desire, and (taking it.to be a matter of 


* Edward I. was rajsed'to the crown in 1272, 
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no great consequence) never made his 
brethren of the house privie thereunto. 
But they, so soon as they understood of 
this determination, culled to minde that 
their hospitall was of the foundation of 
Gilbert Glanville (sometime a bishop of 
Rochester), between whom and the pre- 
decessors of these monks there had been 
great heats for the erection of the same ; 
and therefore, fearing that the monks 
(pretending a procession) intended to 
attempt somewhat injuriously against 
their priviledges (as, indeed, all orders 
in Papistrie were exceeding jealous of 
their prerogatives), they resolved with 
all might and main to resist them. . 

And for that purpose (not calling their 
master to counsell) they both furnished 
themselves, and procured certain com- 
panies also (whom the historie calleth 
Ribaldes), with clubs and bats, to assist 
them; and so (making their ambush in 
the orchard) they awaited the monks 
comming. 

It was not long; but the monks, hav- 
ing made all things readie, a 
in their battell array, and with banner 
displayed, and so (minding no harm at 
all) entered boldly into the house, and 
through the house passed into the or- 
chard, merrily chanting their Latin Li- 
tanie. But when the brethren and their 
ribalds had espied them within their 
danger, they issued out of their lurking 
holes, and ran upon them, and made it 
rain such a shower of clubs and coul- 
staves upon the monks’ copes, cowles, 
and crowns, that for awhile the misera- 
ble men knew not which way to turn 
them. 

After a time, the monks called their 
wits and spirits together, and then 
(making vertue of the necessitie) they 
made each man the best shift for him- 
self that they could: some traversing 
their ground, declined many of the 
blows, and yet now and then bare off 
with head and shoulders; others used 
the staves of their croses, and behaving 
themselves like prettie men ; some made 
— of their banner poles ; and others, 

ying into their adversaries, wrested 
their weapons out of their hands.— 
Amongst the rest, one (saving this cha- 
rity) laid load upon a married priest, 
absolving him a culpa, but not a pena ; 


another drove one of the brethren into a ° 


= ditch; and a third (as big as any 
bull of Basan) espied at the length the 
postern (or back dore) of the orchard, 
whereat he ran so vehemently with his 
head and shoulders, that he bore it clean 
down before him, and so both escaped 
himself; and made the waie for the rest 
of his fellows, who also, with all possible 
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haste, conveied themselves out of the 
jurisdiction of the hospitall, and then 
shaking their ears, fell afresh to their 
orgia—I should have said, to their former 
orisons. 

After this storm thus blown (or rather 
born) over, I doe not marvail if the monks 
(as the reporter saith) never sought to 
carrie their procession through Stroud 
Hospitall for avoiding of the winde, for 
indeed it could not lightly blow more 
boisterously out of any quarter. 

And thus out of this tragicall historie 
arose the by-word of “ Frendsbury 
Clubs,’’ a tearm not yet clean forgotten; 
for they of Frendsbury used to come 
yearly after that upon Whitson Monday 
to Rochester, in procession, with their 
clubs, for penance of their fault, which 
(belike) was never to be pardoned whilst 
the monks remained. For albeit, I read 
not of any that was slain in the affray, 
as peradventure these monks had the 
priviledge of those that performed their 
sacrifice, Fustuaria pugnas, in which 
none could be killed, as Herodotus, in 
his Euterpe, writeth of the Egyptian’s 
Report. Yet I doubt not but tnat they 
were so well blissed with Frendsbury 
Batts, that they had good cause to re- 
member it many a year after.”’ 


NUTHOOK. 


Dr. Jounson says the word? “ nut- 
hook was anciently, I know not why, a 
name of contempt.’’? Now it is very 
obvious, from the following note on the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, that “ thief ”’ 
was the precise meaning of the word. 
“Nuthook was a term of reproach in 
cant strain; and, ‘if you run the nut- 
hook’s humour on me,’ is, in plain Eng- 
lish, ‘if you say I am a thief.’ ”’ 

“His fingers are like fish-hooks’’ is 
still a vulgar phrase, often applied to 
people of a pilfering disposition. 

W.C.R.R. 





CRIMINAL PUNISHMENT. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue punishment of felons by death, 
with hanging upon the gallows, is very 
ancient, being ordained by the laws of 
Ina, nearly eleven hundred years since. 
This was abolished by the Conqueror, 
who enpcmied instead of it, the punish- 
ment should be, pulling out eyes, cutting 
off hands or feet, and otherwise muti- 
lating criminals, according to the gross- 
ness of the offence, to the end that they 
may live, and be a terror to others, 

A miracle is reported by Fox, in his 
Martyrology of one Elivard of Weston 
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Regis, in Bedfordshire, who being con- 
victed, in the time of Henry the Second, 
for stealing a pair of hedging gloves, 
and a whetstone, for the same offence 
lost his eyes, but was, through his de- 
vout prayers made at the shrine of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, restored to them 
again. 

This kind of punishment for felons 
continued but a short time, for Henry 
the First, in the year 1108, decreed, that 
for theft and robbery they should be 
hanged. 

The first nobleman on record that 
was beheaded was Waltheof, Earl of 
Northumberland, who suffered in 1075. 

Herbert, in his Antiquities of the 
English Law, informs us that felons 
were also put to death by drowning, as 
appears by an instance in the sixth of 
Edward the Second, where, says he, 
“the jury for the hundred of Cornylo, 
in Kent, exhibited a presentiment to 
Hervi de Stanton and his fellow justices, 
intinerant, sitting at Canterbury, in the 
octaves of St. John the Baptist, im- 
porting that the prior of Christchurch, 
in Canterbury, did, about ten years then 
past, divert the course of a certain water 
called Cestling, in which such felons as 
are condemned to death within the before 
specified hundred ought to suffer judg- 
ment by drowning.”’ H. B. A. 


YORK AND LANCASTER. _ 

(For the Mirror.) 
Ir is probable that the respective stand- 
ards of the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter had their origin in theTemple Garden. 
The scene is preserved in the first part 
of Henry IV. (act ii. scene iv.), where 
Richard Plantagenet plucks a white rose, 
and the Earl of Somerset a red one. 
After a long and heated controversy 
between them, the Earl of Warwick thus 
prophesies— 

‘ This}hraw] to day, 

Grown to this faction, in the Temple garden, 
Shall rend, between the red rose and the while, 
A thousand souls to death, and deadly night.” 


-C.R.R. 


The Anecdote Gallery. 


(From Bernard’s Retrospections.) 
JEMMY WHITELY AND MACKLIN. 
WueEn Macklin produced his comedy 
of ‘** The Man of the World,’’ Whitely, 
by some means, — a copy of it 
before it was published, and announced 


- 





it in a town where he was playing. 
Macklin happened to be passing through 
this place,.on his.way to Ireland; ‘and 
observed the bill. 


Knowing that the 
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play must have been obtained unfairly, 
a sense of his own reputation and rights 
carried him immediately to the manager, 
to demand an explanation. Whitely, 
however, not only evaded the charge by 
the coolness and comicality of his re- 
plies, but compelled the author to take 
refuge in his usual resource, when he 
would obtain a triumph over his pro- 
fessional brethren—his intellectual at- 
tainments. ‘ Puh, sir !’’ said Macklin, 
*‘ you can’t argue at all; you are a man 
of no information.’’—“ What, sir !’? ex- 
claimed Jemmy, “ a man of no informa- 
tion! Prove your words, Mr. Macklin, 
prove your words !’?—“ Well, then,” 
said Macklin, taking cool aim at his 
antagonist’s pericranium, with a ques- 
tion which he expected would crush him 
into nothingness, “* Did you ever read 
‘Locke on the understanding?’ ”’ —- 
Macklin at this time had very little hair, 
but cherished a purticular curl, which 
crowned the apex of his skull like a 
small ridge of snow. Whitely raised 
his hand to this tuft, and twinkling his 
eye with infinite sarcasm, replied, ‘ And 
do you call this Locke on the Under- 
standing, Mr. Macklin ?”’ 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Tue first and greatest novelty of the 
Bath season ( 1777-8) was the produc- 
tion of “‘ The School for Scandal ;”? to 
superintend the rehearsals of which, the 
author came down in person. This was 
no slight compliment to the judgment 
of the Bath audience, who were to con- 
firm or cavil at the verdict passed upon 
the merits of his composition in London. 
We were certainly not a body of clumsy 
or ignorant people in the Bath theatre ; 
but such was Sheridan’s particularity, 
that he took a fortnight to get up the 
play, and drilled all the servants and 
underlings himself; nothing, however, 
could be more pleasant or polite than 
his manner of doing so. In his sensi- 
tiveness as an author, he never lost sight 
of his propriety as a gentleman. The 
person that gave him the most trouble 
was Edwin, who was continually for- 
getting his business, making wrong 
exits, entrances, and crossings. Sheri- 
dan, with the utmost good humour, put 
him right every morning. On the play- 
day, it was expected every gentleman 
would be as aw fait to the mechanism of 
his character as the words ;—every one 
was but John, who had been out to sup- 
per the previous evening, and sponged 
away, with the punch he had drunk, 
nearly all the remarks upon the “ book 
and volume of his brain’? Sheridan had 
made. The latter could not now re- 
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strain his feelings, but at the first lapsus 
shouted out, * Good God, Mr. Edwin, 
there you go again !—you’ve lost your 
situation, sir!’? Mr. Palmer was on 
the stage, and Edwin, cocking his eye 
on him, replied, “I hope I’m not dis- 
charged !”’ 

The success of this comedy’s produc- 
tion amply compensated for the trouble 
thus bestowed. The hit was even greater 
here than in town: on two accounts— 
the superiority of talent in its original 
performance, and the higher ordeal it was 
submitted to, being played before what 
is termed an exclusive box-audience.— 
Sheridan had thus the gratification of 
meeting the full accomplishment of his 
ambition. 


THE NORWICH PEOPLE. 


Tue character of the good people who 
reside in this part of the world, whilst 
laying claim to as great a portion of in- 
tegrity and generosity as any others in 
Christendom, is (or was) nevertheless 
distinguished for a peculiar simplicity. 
It was quite common for a servant who 
would come to the box-office to learn 
what was the play, and being informed, 
“ The Beaux Stratagem’’ and “ The 
Virgin unmasked,’’ to go home and say 
we intended to do ‘*The Boar Stran- 
gled’’ and “ The Virgin Mary!” A 
grazier, who had got into the theatre 
and seen Griffiths play Richard, on one 
occasion waited upon the manager the 
next morning, to say, that if the gentle- 
man who wanted a horse on the previous 
evening held his mind, he had got an 
abundance of cattle in his meadows, and 
should be happy to deal with him. 
Bowles took me to a club one even- 
ing, where the subject of public speak- 
ing being debated, a gentleman asked 
his friend, what he thought of Mr. Hop- 
kins’ style, who replied, that he consi- 
dered it to be very: troublesome, and 
wished it was broken down, as he had to 
get over it every morning in going to his 
farm, at the hazard of dislocating his hip. 
I believe the joke is pretty well known 
of the Norwich alderman, who being 
called on at a public dinner, when the 
cloth was removed, to give a toast, said 
he would propose one, which he had 
had the honour of hearing Sir Edward 
Afflick deliver at the breaking up of a 
party, ‘¢ Here’s Bon repos, gentlemen !” 
ut one infinitely more whimsical than 
this occurred during my stay at a dinner 
given by the ‘body corporate’’ to Sir 
Thomas Jerningham, the member. One 
of that illustrious number being asked 
(at a late hour in the evening) to name 
asa toast the finest demirep in Nor- 
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wich! filled his glass, and, rising with 
formal politeness, replied, ‘‘ Here’s Sir 
‘Thomas Jerningham, gentlemen ! ”? 


. Old Poets. 


FEAR. 
Wu0s0 for fickle fear from virtne shrinks, 
Shall in his life embrace no worthy thing, 
Nv mortal man the cup of surety drinka. 


Fear is more pain than is the pain it fears, 
Disarming human minds of native might ; 
Where each conceit an ugly figure bears, 
Which were not evil view’d in reason’s light. 
Sia P. SipNEY. 





LEARNING. 
Oh blessed letters that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one live withal ; 
By you we do confer with who are gone, 
Aud the dead living unto council call;— 
By you the anborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel, aud what doth best befall. 
DANIELL. 


CUSTOM. 
Custom the world’s judgment doth blind so far, 


That virtue is oft arraigned at vice’s bar. 
SYLVESTER. 
HEARING. 
Ears’ office is the troubled air to take, 
Which in their mazes form a sound or noise, 
Whereof herself doth true distinction make ; 
The wickets of the soul are placed on hich, 
Because all sounds do lightly mount aloft : 
And that they may not pierce too violently, 
They are delay'd with turns and windings oft. 
Davies. 
SLANDER. 
Her face was ugly, and her mouth distort, 
Foaming with poison round about her gills, 
In.which her cursed tongue, full sharp and short, 
Appear'd like asps’ sting, that closely kills 
Or cruelly does wound, whomso she wills ; 
A distaff in her other hand she had, 
Upon the which she little spins but spills, 
‘And fain to weave false tales and leasings bad 
To throw among the gods which others had 
dispread. SPENSER. 


MAN. 


——tThe milder passions doth show man ; 
For as the leaf doth beautify the tree, 
The pleasant flowers bedeck the flourishing 
spring, 
Even so in men of greatest reach and power, 
A mild and piteous thougkt augments renown. 
LopcE. 
PRIDE. 
Of grisly Pluto she the daughter was, 
And sad Proserpina the Queen of Hell; 
Yet doth she think her peerless worth to pass, 
That parentage, with pride so doth she swell, 
And ee Jove that high in heaven doth 
well; 
And wield the world she claimed for her sire : 
Or if that any else doth Jove excel, 
For to the highest she doth still aspire, 2 
Or if aught bigher were, then that doth it desire. 


SPENSER. 
— Lofty pride, that dwells 
Iu towered courts, is oft in shepherds’ cells. 
Mar.owe. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
ecessity enforceth every wight 
‘o love his native seat with all his might. 
A happy quarrel and‘a good, 
For couutry’s cause to spend our dearest blood. 
: GASCOIGNE. 
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COURTESY. 
‘Tis meet a gentle heart should ever show 
By courtesy, the fruits of true gentility, 
Which wili by practice to a habit grow, 
And make men do the same with great facility ; 
Likewise the dungbill-blood a man shall know 
By churlish parts and acts of incivility, 
Whose nature apt to take each lewd infection 
Custom confirms, and makes il! in perfection. 
S. J. HARRINGTON. 
GLUTTONY. 
Your appetites O gluttons to content, 
The sacred breast of Thetis blue, is rent; 
The air must be dispeopled for your maws, 
The Phoenix sole can scarce escape your claws. 
Hupson. 
LOVE. 
Love is a brain-sick boy, and fierce by kind, 
A wilful thought which reason cannot move, 

A flattering sycophant, a murdering thief, 

A poisoned choking bait, a ticing gr ef, 
A tyrant in his laws, in speech unknown, 
A blindfold guide, a feather in the wind; 
A right camelion for change of hue, 

A lame-lime-lust, a tempest of the mind, 
A breach of charity, all virtue’s foe, 
A private war, a toilsome web of woe. 
A fearful jealousy, a vain desire, 
A labyrinth, a _—— misery, 
A shipwreck of man’s life, a smokeless fire, 
A ship of tears, a lasting lunacy. 
A heavy servitude, a dropsy thirst, 
A hellish jail, whose captives are accurst. 
Watson. 


— One loving hour 

For many years of sorrow can dispense. 

A dram of sweet, is worth a pound of sorrow. 

SPENSER. 
MIND. 

The mind hath in itself a deity, 

And in the stretching circle of her eye 

All things are compass’d, all things present still, 

Will fram’d to power, doth make us what we 
will. CuaPMan. 


What plague is greater than the grief of mind? 
The grief of mind that eats in every vein; 
In every vein that leaves such clods behind, 
Such clods behind as breed such bitter pain. 

So bitter pain that none shall cver find 

What plague is greater than the grief of mind. 

Ease or Oxrorp. 
POLICY. 

Say military virtues do require 
A valiant heart, great strength and constancy ; 
The self like gifts in civil policy, 
Are requisite for such as do aspire 
To gain renown by counsel for their wry 


A clergyman his calling much impairs 
To meddle witb the politic affairs. 


MAN. 


Like as the fatal raven that in his voice 
Carries the dreadfu) summons of our deaths, 
Flies by the fair Arabian spiceries, 
Her pleasant gardens and delightful parts, 
Seeming to curse them with his hoarse exclaims ; 
And yet doth stoop with hungry violence 
Upon a piece of hateful carrion. 
So wretched man displeased with those —— 
Would yield a quickening savour to his soul, 
Pursues with eager and unstanched thirst, 
The greedy longings of bis loathsome —. 

. PEELE, 


Man is a little world, and bears the face 
And picture of the university ; 
All but resembleth God, all but this glass, 
All but the picture of His majesty. 
Man is the little world (so we him call) 
The world the little God, God the great all. 
: Bastanp. 


SToRER. 
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BNAUTY. 

Stars fall to fetch fresh light from her rich eyes, 
Her bright brow drives the sun to clouds beneath, 
Her hairs reflex, with red streaks paint the skies, 
Sweet morn and evening dew falls from her 

breath. Nasa. 

THE SOUL. 

The soul a substance and a body is, 
Which God himself doth in the body make, _ 
Which makes the man; or every man from this 
The nature of a man and name doth take. 
And though the spirit be to the body knit, 
As an apt mean her power to exercise : : 
Which are life, motion, sense, and will and wit, 
Yet she survives, although the body dies. 
She is a substance and a real thing, 
Which bath itself an actual working might, 
Which neither from the senses’ power doth 

spring, 
Nor from the body’s humors tempered right. 
She is a vine which dvth no propping need, 
To make her or herself, or spring upright— 
She is a star whose beams do not proceed 
From any sun, but from a native light. 

Davies. 


Spirit of Discovery. 


Cleanliness of Animals. 


In the Journal of the Royal Institution 
(No. I.) we find, under the above head, 
one of the most interesting contributions 
to Natural History that we have read 
for a long time : it is from the popular 
pen of Mr. Rennie. One of the in- 
genious gentleman’s illustrations is the 
grub of the glow-worm, which is fur- 
nished with a “caudal instrument,’’ con- 
sisting of rays in a circle, one row within 
the other—which rays can be drawn in, 
similarly to the horns of the snail. The 
rays, it appears, are united by a soft, 
moist, membrane. “It is furnished, 
moreover, in the interior, with a sort of 
pocket, of a funnel shape, formed by the 
converging rays, into which was collect- 
ed whatever dust or impurities were de- 
tached from the body, till it could hold 
no more, when, by a vermicular move- 
ment of the rays, the accumulated pellet 
was extruded, and placed with great care 
in some place where it might be out of 
the way of again soiling the glossy skin 
of the insect. This skin, if I may so call 
it, was of a soft, leathery appearance, 
exhibiting, when magnified, a minute 
delicate dotting, similar to shagreen; 
but to the naked eye this was not appa- 
rent.”’. The singular instrument (just 
described) also assists the animal to 
walk, and particularly to maintain a 
position against gravity, which its feet 
are ill calculated to effect. Mr. Rennie 
has also established this grub to be a 
carnivorous feeder; whereas De Geer, 
Dumeril, and Latreille, either thought 
its food to be vegetables, or only sup- 
sn it to be carnivorous. Mr. Rennie, 

owever, saw the grub in question thrust 





its head into a snail, half to the bottom 
of the shell, which it did not grit till it 
had devoured the inhabitant. The grub 
cannot devour one of its victims without 
being soiled with slime; and accord- 
ingly, after every repast, Mr. Rennie 
observed that it went carefully over its 
head, neck, and sides, with its cleaning 
instrument, to free them from slime. 

Another instance of this remarkable 
provision occurs in the fern-owl, or 
night-jar, popularly called the goat- 
sucker, from an erroneous notion that 
it sucks goats. The bird alluded to has 
the middle claw cut into serratures, like 
asaw, or a short-toothed comb. Wilson, 
the celebrated American ornithologist, 
describes another—the whip-poor-will : 
he says “the inner edge of the middle 
claw is pectinated, and, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being frequently found 
with small portions of down adhering to 
the teeth, is probably employed as a 
comb, to rid the plumage of its head of 
vermin, this being the principal, and 
almost the only part so infested in all 
birds.”’ 

Mr. Rennie also quotes another Ame- 
rican bird similarly provided, and men- 
tions the herons, which have the same 
advantage. Passing over these, we find 
more familiar illustrations in the caé and 
the house-fly, both of whom may fre- 

uently be seen cleaning themselves with 
the utmost care. ‘ The chief instru- 
ment employed by the cat is her tongue ; 
but when she wishes to trim the parts 
of her fur which she cannot reach with 
this, she moistens, with saliva, the soft 
spongy cushions of her feet, and there- 
with brushes her head, ears, and face, 
occasionally extending one or more 
claws to comb straight any matted hair 
that the foot-cushion cannot bring 
smooth, in the same way as she uses 
her long tusks in the part within her 
reach. 

“The chief and most efficient cleaning 
instrument of the cat, however, is her 
tongue, which is constructed somewhat 
after the of a currycomb, or 
rather of a wonl-card, being beset with 
numerous horny points, bent downwards 
and backwards, and which serve several 
important purposes, such as la ping 
milk, and filing minute portions of meat 
from bones. But what falls chiefly to 
be noticed here, is its important use in 
keeping the fur smooth and clean; and 
cats are by no means sparing in their 
labour to effect this. The female cat is 
still more partiouler with her kittens 
than herself, and always employs a con- 
siderable portion of her time in licking 
their fur smooth. 
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It requires ‘the employment of a 
—_ of considerable power, to 
observe the very beautiful structure of 
the foot of the two-winged flies (Mus- 
cide), which still more closely resem- 
bles a currycomb, than the tongue of 
the cat does. This structure was first 
minutely investigated by Sir Everard 
Home and Mr. Bauer, in order to ex- 
plain how these insects can walk upon 
a perpendicular glass, and can even sup- 
port themselves aguinst gravity. Of the 
structure of the foot of flies, considered 
as an instrument for cleaning, I have not 
hitherto met with any description in 
books of natural history, though most 
people may have remarked flies to be ever 
and anon brushing their feet upon one 
another; to rub off the dust, and equally 
assiduous in cleaning their eyes, head, 
and corslet with their fore legs, while 
they brush their wings with their hind 
legs. In the common blow-fly (Musca 
carnaria) there are two rounded combs, 
the inner surface of which is covered 
with down, to serve the double purpose 
of a fine brush, and to assist in forming 
a vacuum when the creature walks on a 
glass, or on the ceiling of a room. In 
some species of another family (Tipu- 
lidz), there are three such combs on 
each foot. It may be remarked, that 
the insects in question are pretty thickly 
covered with hair, and the serratures of 
the combs are employed to free these 
from entanglement and from dust. Even 
the hairs on the legs themselves are used 
in a similar way ; for it may be remarked, 
that flies not only brush with the extre- 
mities of their feet, where the curious 
currycombs are situated, but frequently 
employ a great portion of their legs in 
the same way, particularly for brushing 
one another.”’ 

Spiders also are furnished with the 
means of similar combing. But we have 
quoted enough to stimulate the reader 
to seek the remainder of Mr. Rennie’s 
paper. 


Light of the Glow-worm. 
Tue common doctrine respecting the 
light of the glow-worm is that it is a 
lamp, lit up by the female, to direct the 
darkling flight of the male. This proves 
to be w fallacy. The author of the Jour- 
nal of a Naturalist, refining upon this 
notion, conjectures that the peculiar 
conformation of the head of the male 
glow-worm is intended as a converging 
reflector of the light of the female, 
“always beneath him on the earth.” 
“As we commonly,’? he adds, “and 
with advantage, place our hand over the 
brow, to obstruct the rays of light-falling 
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from above, which enables us to: see 
clearer an object on the ground, so must 
the projecting hood of this creature 
converge the visual rays to a point 
beneath.”’ 

Upon this Mr. Rennie observes, “ Un- 
fortunately for this theory, the grubs— 
which, being in a state of infancy, are 
therefore incapable of propagating—ex- 
hibit a no less brilliant fight than the 
perfect insect. De Geer says the light 
of the grub was paler, but in the one 
which I had it was not so. He also re- 
marked the same light in the nymph 
state, which he describes as ¢ very lively 
and brilliant ;’. and, in this stage of ex- 
istence, it is still less capable of propa- 
gating than in that of larva. ‘Of what 
use then,’ he aks, ‘is the light displayed 
by the glow-worm ? It must serve some 
purpose yet unknown. The authors 
who have spoken of the male glow- 
worms say positively that they shine in 
the dark as well as the females.’ These 
plain facts appear completely to extin- 
guish the poetical theory.”’ 


Sharpening a Razor. 

Mr. Knient, President of the Horti- 
cultural Society, has contributed a paper 
on this subject, which has probably been 
admitted into the Journal of the Royal 
Institution, upon the principle set forth 
in the motto: Illustrans commoda vite. 
The improved apparatus and method 
are as follow: 

“ This consists of a cylindrical bar of 
cast steel, three inches long without its 
handle, and about one-third of an inch 
in diameter. It is rendered as smooth 
as it can readily be made with sand, or, 
more properly, glass-paper, applied lon- 
gitudinally ; and it is then made per- 
fectly hard. Before it is used, it must 
be well cleaned, but not brightly polish- 
ed, and its surface must be smeared over 
with a mixture of oil and the charcoal 
of wheat straw, which necessarily con- 
tains much siliceous earth in a very finely 
reduced state. 

“In setting a razor, it is my practice 
to bring its edge (which must not have 
been previously rounded by the opera- 
tion of a strop) into contact with the 
surface of the bar at a greater or less, 
but always at a very acute angle, by 
raising the back of the razor more or 
less, proportionate to the strength which 
I wish to give to the edge; and I move 
the razor in a succession of small circles 
from heel to point, and back again, 
without any more pressure than the 
weight of the blade gives, till my object 
is attained. If the razor has been pro- 
perly ground and prepared, a very fine 
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edge will be given in a few seconds; 
and it may be renewed again, during a 
very long period, wholly by the same 
means. I have had the same razor, by 
way of experiment, in constant use 
during more. than two years and a half ; 
and no visible portion of its metal has, 
within that period, been worn away, 
though the edge has remained as fine as 
I conceive possible ; and I have never, 
at any one time, spent a quarter of a 
minute in setting it. The excessive 
smoothness of the edge of razors thus 
set led me to fear that it would be indo- 
lent, comparatively with the serrated 
edge given by the strop; but this has 
not in any degree occurred; and there- 
fore I conceive it to be of a kind admi- 
rably adapted for surgical purposes, 
particularly as any requisite degree of 
strength may be given with great preci- 
sion. Before using a razor after it has 
been set, I simply clean it on the palm of 
my hand, and warm it by dipping it into 
warm water ; but I think the instrument 
recommended operates best when the 
temperature of the blade has been 
previously raised by the aid of warm 
water.”’ * 

All our thin-skinned and _strong- 
bearded readers will join with us in 
thanking Mr. Knight for the pains he 
has taken upon a subject apparently 
trifling. Notwithstanding our editorial 
labours, we are still thin-skinned. 


Destructive Fly. 

In some parts of Africa, the elephant 
and the rhinoceros, in order to protect 
themselves from flies, roll themselves in 
mud, so as to form an impenetrable 
crust upon their skin when it becomes 
dry. Their most formidable insect pest, 
according to Bruce, is a fly said to be 
not larger than a common bee, but more 
terrible to these two animals than the 
lion himself. It has no sting, but in- 
sinuates its sucker through the thickest 
skin—the effects of which are such, that 
the part not only blisters, but frequently. 
mortifies, and in the end, destroys the 
animal; but the coating of mud dried 
over the skin affords them effectual pro- 
tection, and therefore cannot be justly 
quoted as an instance of their dirty ha- 
bits.— Ir. Rennie. 


Evaporation Prevented. 


Mr. Ginpert Burnett says—* To 
prove the power of oil in preventing the 
evaporation of water, I have kept two 


* Probably this explains the razor-strop makers 
recommending a razor to be stropped after using 
before it is put by in its case—thus leaving it in 
goud conditiun.—Ea, M. 


ounces of water in an open graduated 
measure, covered only by a very thin 
stratum of oil, for upwards of two years, 
without any sensible diminution.’? 


Gunpowder. 


Tue English sporting gunpowders have 
long been an object of desire and emu- 
lation in France. Their great supe- 
riority for fowling-pieces over the pro- 
duct of the French manufactories is 
indisputable. Unwilling to ascribe this 
superiority to any genuine cause, M. 
Vergnaud, captain of French artillery, 
in a little work on fulminating powders, 
lately published, asserts positively, that 
the English manufacturers of “ poudre 
de chasse’”’ are guilty of the “ charlata- 
nisme”’ of mixing fulminating mercury 
with it. Dr. Ure has, however, proved 
the captain’s charge to be groundless, 
The doctor’s conclusion is admirable: 
“ The superiority of our sporting gun- 
powders is due to the same cause as the 
superiority of our cotton fabrics—the 
care of our manufacturers in selecting 
the best materials, and their skill in com- 
bining them.”’ 


Protraction of Vegetable Life in a dry 
state. 
AT a recent meeting of the Medico- 
Botanical Society, Mr. Houlton pro- 
duced a bulbous root, which was dis- 
covered in the hand of an Egyptian 
mummy, in which it had probably re- 
mained for two thousand years. It ger- 
minated on exposure to the atmosphere ; 
when placed in earth, it grew with great 
rapidity. 
Size for Artists, &c. 


Dissonve over the fire in a pint of 
water, four ounces of Flanders glue and 
four ounces of white soap; then add 
two ounces of powdered alum ; stir the 
whole, and leave it to cool. This size 
is much used by those who have to 
colour unsized paper, on which it should 
be spread cold, with a sponge or pencil. 


Frozen Potatoes. 
In the time of frost, the only precaution 
necessary is to keep the potatoes in a 
perfectly dark place for some days after 
the thaw has commenced. In America, 
where they are sometimes frozen as hard 
as stones, they rot if thawed im open 
day ; but if thawed in darkness, they do 
not rot, and lose very little of their na- 
tural odour and properties. 
Quassia. 
Tuts shrub, a native of Surinam, was 


named in honour of a negro, Quasi, 
who, Stedman observes, was a drunken 
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doctor, but had discovered the virtue of 
the wood in curing the malignant fevers 
of that hot, marshy country. 

Quassia is much used in adulterating 
porter; so that had Quassi lived in this 
country, he would probably have taken 
much of his own physic. 





Wublic Journals. 


THE MUSING MUSICIAN. 


T BEG leave to present my card, and to 
solicit the reader’s patronage, as a pro- 
fessor of music. Fifty summers and 
winters have passed over my head. I 
have not, however, kept time in the 
orchestra of life—for lite may be aptly 
likened to an orchestra, whose best 
performance is but an overture, a pro- 
mise of something to come; a place 
where the thunder of the drum and the 
whisper of the flute, the light violin 
and the heavy violoncello, are by turns 
uppermost, and whose most complicated 
harmony may be entirely jarred by the 
error of one solitary fiddler—a Nero, or 
a Napoleon ;—I have not, I say, taken 
part in this performance for half a cen- 
tury, without acquiring a certain de- 
gree of experience, and picking up a 
considerable number of axioms which I 
believe to be incontrovertible. One of 
these is, that people who go to parties 
are more unreasonable than the rest of 
the world; another is, that the man 
who hath ‘ music in his soul’? hath 
seldom any mercy in it for the musician ; 
a third is, that gentlemen — quadrilles 
being once started in an assembly—con- 
tinue dancing for the rest of their lives, 
until the gout seizes hold of them ; and 
that ladies never do sit down after- 
wards. 

These reflections have been forced 
upon my mind by a circumstance that 
occurred the other evening. I was en- 
gaged professionally to attend a little 
party where the mistress of the cere- 
monies was understood to be an advo- 
cate for regular hours, and I accord- 
ingly entertained strong hopes of getting 
home by two or three o’clock. When 
I entered the room, conceive my dismay 
and disappointment at beholding, ranged 
before me, not less than a dozen of the 
most indefatigable and determined tor- 
turers of the fantastic toe that ever 
danced till seven, drank coffee, and 
danced again. There were many others 
scattered about ; but the dreadful dozen 
that formidable twelve—they were the 
jury by whom my temper was to be tried 
~—the signs of the Zodiac through which 


I was destined to travel, They were 
stars that did not think of shining till 
the morning — planets that would scorn 
to turn pale till daybreak. I read my 
doom in their eyes—they had dressed 
for my destruction. Seeing that there 
was to be no mercy, I made up my 
mind for mischief. After bowing to the 
multitude —like one who is brought 
forth to suffer some dreadful sentence 
for the benefit of society—(the parallel 
will not hold good, for I lacked the ne- 
cessary nightcap-—how I longed for it !) 
—I took my seat with a smiling face and 
a desponding heart. I was detérmined 
to endure calmly. I was quite patient— 
the very personification of an angler 
fishing for philosophic consolation. 

Dancing commenced. ‘The company 
proceeded to take their pleasure in pairs, 
entering the ark: of happiness two and 
two; each fop with a female—I with 
my piano. What a partner !—and to 
have it for life, too, as appeared at 
length to be my lot. I bore my fate 
with culmness—nay, with contentment; 
particularly as they commenced with 
some show of moderation, and allowed 
me nearly a minute and a half between 
each quadrille. This playing and pur- 
rying with me, however, was only to 
enable them to devour me at last with 
the greater relish. They appeared to 
regard me as a mouse instead of a mu- 
sician. At least it never seemed to enter 
into the imagination of anybody that I 
was anything but a part of the instru- 
Ment; a piece of mortal machinery, 
that, when out of order, might be tuned 
or wound up with wine and water. 

The situation of the frog renowned 
in fable presented itself to my recollec- 
tion, and I felt that their rapture was to 
be my rvin. I relieved my mind in some 
degree from the pressure of sorrow, by 
inveighing bitterly against the legisla- 
ture, that, while it has provided such 
appropriate Ss for housebreak- 
ing, suffers heart-breaking to be prac- 
tised with impunity. 

It was now long past midnight, and 
they continued to glide and glisten about 
the room, with as much vigour and bril- 
liancy as if they had only just com- 
menced. I could read in every face at 
the termination of a dance, ‘ to be con- 
tinued in our next.’? Like authors who 
are paid by the sheet, a conclusion was 
with them quite out ef the question. 
They appeared insensible to fatigue, 
and were evidently disposed to dance on 
for ever. Life in their philosophy seemed 
so short, but it was hardly worth while 
to leave off. A quadrille was there pur- 
snit, their occupation—.the object they 
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were born for. There was nothing else 
in nature in their eyes. People were 
created but to dance and die. The 
world itself had been for ages past per- 
forming a minuet with the sun, and ap- 
peared at that moment to be waltzing 
away with the moon ! 

My fingers and my faculties began to 
rebel. I continued to play, however, 
though I could perceive the incipient 
symptoms of daylight just breaking 
through the window-curtains. I wished 
a vast number of things — the principal 
and most preposterous of which was, 
that they would give over. I wished 
that handsome women were prohibited 
by Act of Parliament, or that boarding- 
school beauties, in their eighteenth 
year, were human beings — as in that 
case some small degree of pity might 
be expected from them. The lamps and 
candles were burning low —I tancied 
they began to burn blue ! How I wished 
that, by some necromantic misfortune, 
there might be no more oil or long- 
fours in the house! I ardently longed 
for the appearance of an apparition or 
a housebreaker. Jack Sheppard and 
the Hammersmith ghost came alter- 
nately into my mind, and _ I wished that 
we had all been born in an earlier era. 
Hope would not then have been so 
utterly hopel It d just possi- 
ble that the kitchen chimney might 
catch fire ;—what a relief would that 
have been to the fever under which I 
was suffering! I prayed fervently that 
the mistress of the house might find the 
fatigue too much for her ; a fainting fit 
would have administered much consola- 
tion to me—particniarly if there were 
no sal volatile to be had. I wished most 
especially that her husband would get 
cross and sleepy. And then my imagi- 
nation would settle again upon those 
lovely but provoking pests—those laugh- 
ing, persevering plagues, who were the 
real movers of my misery, and whom I 
heard every instant proposing some new 
mode of torturing me and prolonging 
the time. It was clear that, having the 
persons, they considered themselves en- 
titled to the privileges of angels, and had 
consequently mistaken time for eternity. 
I hoped that their brothers and uncles 
might be desperately alarmed at their 
stay ; or that Queen Mab might pay a 
visit to their grandmothers, frightening 
them with dreams of elopements, and 
handsome clerks with eighty pounds per 
annum. 

At last, worn out with incessant ex- 
ertion, and overpowered with sleep 
down to my fingers’-ends — that con- 
tinued to touch the keys, though my 
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ears were utterly unconscious’ of the 
sounds they produced—I fell into a kind 
of conscious stupor, a waking vision, @ 
delusion of the senses. A film grew 
over my mind, and obscured its percep- 
tions. My imagination seemed to have 
been let on a building lease, and fabrics 
of a most fantastic architecture were 
everywhere springing up on its surface. 
I could not help fancying that I had been 
playing there for many years without 
once leaving off, and that the company 
had continued dancing for the same 
length of time. I endeavoured in vain 
to recollect at what period I had com- 
menced my performance, but I could 
not divest my mind of a belief that half 
a century had elapsed since I began. 
Glancing at a mirror opposite to me, I 
perceived that I looked alarmingly old— 
that my whiskers were quite grey, and 
of more than military dimensions. I 
observed also that my coat was fearfully 
unfashionable in its cut, and as shabby 
as a member of parliament’s that has 
been twice turned. My hat, I conjec- 
tured, must be the only part of my ap- 
parel that was not worn out. The por- 
tion of my dress nearest to the seat, had 
suffered severely. The very horse-hair 
was peeping out of thecushion. The 
dress and appearance of all around me 
had likewise undergone a change for the 
worse. The long-flounced drapery, and 
large loose hanging sleeves—the starch- 
ed cravats and pigeon-tailed dress-coats 
gave the figure a most odiously anti- 
quated effect. Seen through the teles- 
cope of time, nothing could be more 
outré and ridiculous. Fancy how the 
fashions in ‘ La Belle Assemblée ’? will 
look fifty years hence, and then imagine 
my amusement in contemplating the 
scene around me. 

I could not account to myself for this 
singular delusion but by supposing that 
we had all been so much interested in the 
festivities, that months had imperceptibly 
passed on, and we had counted them as 
minutes. Still, however, they continued 
dancing , but I consoled myself by re- 
flecting that-it could not last much lon- 
ger, as the charms of the females were 
rapidly fading away, their cheeks being 
already pale with age and fatigue—their 
tresses, whether raven or auburn, re- 
quiring the magical and gloss-giving aid ° 
of Rowland—and their few remuining 
teeth beginning to ache — so that no 
longer able to “ show off,”? they would 
soon cease to have any reasonable mos 
tive for prolonging the dance. As for 
the other portion of the party, I could 
easily perceive that they did not caper 
about with their former ease and alacrity. 
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Their youthful harlequinism had turned 
into a very Grimaldi-like old age. The 
gout had done wonders. They limped 
through the figures like people gallop- 
ading over burning ploughshuares ; and, 
in spite of every effort to disguise it, it 
was clear that their imaginations were 
settling very comfortably into easy chairs 
and velvet caps. They seemed to treat 
their legs with particular tenderness and 
indulgence, and were evidently longing 
to put their feet into wool. J could see 
very well where the shoe pinched, and 
how they gilded every twinge with a 
smile. here was a little girl—one of 
the musical marvels with which every 

rivate family abounds — who had been 
ondly forced by considerate parents and 
admiring friends to sing every thing, 
from the Tyrolese air to Tom Bowling, 
in the earlier part of the evening ; and 
there to my imagination she stood, in 
the same spot—ogling what had been 
an agile young ensign when he entered 
the room, but who was now probably a 
corpulent colonel without being at all 
aware of the change. I could not but 
smile, amidst all my anxieties and un- 
easiness, when, reflecting on the gay, 
airy, tripping step that had distinguish- 
ed every one on entering, J anticipated 
a view of their approaching exit, hob- 
bling and humiliated. A feeling of re- 
venge sweetened my regret, as I pic- 
tured one of the most youthful of my 
tormentors, dim and decrepit, leaning 
for support on the arm of a tender ju- 
venile, who was obliged to send the ser- 
vant for a stick to sustain him. 

In contemplating the changes that had 
taken place in others, I was not unmind- 
ful of myself. And here the first thing 
that occurred to me was—what would 
my wife say to me for my long absence! 
The reflection that followed this was 
—and I felt the piano tremble beneath 
the violence occasioned by the over- 
whelming idea—perhaps she had elop- 
ed!. This, indeed, appeared the more 

robable to my apprehension, as fortune 
had blessed me with a very intimate 
friend. Perhaps—the thought was suc- 
ceeded by a strange mixture of sensa- 
tions— perhaps my poor wife was dead! 
—and by some extraordinary association 
of circumstances, I immediately seemed 
to shake off my years, and to assume 
something like the semblance of juveni- 
lity. I could not help indulging a hope 
that, amidst the wreck of my property, 
my favourite violin had been preserved. 
I wondered moreover whether my eldest 
boy’s voice had turned out a tenor, and 
whether the other had left off playing 
on the jew’s-harp. 
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But my attention was soon called to 
the state of public affairs, and I began 
to marvel as to the improvements that 
had been effected and’ the changes that 
had happened during the period of my 
trance. My first conjecture was — 
whether the National Debt and the 
Pimlico Palace were still standing : or 
had Rothschild paid the one out of his 
own pocket, as an acknowledgment for 
the admission of himself and his people 
into parliament ; Nash being condemn- 
ed to inhabit the other through all eter- 
nity, as a punishment for building it. 
I took some pains to calculate how 
many new worlds Mr. Buckingham had 
discovered in the course of his voyage 
round this; an excursion undertaken 
with so much regard to the interests of 
science, and with such manifest indif- 
ference and detriment to his own. 
wondered also whether there was any 
one in existence that recollected who 
Mr. Milton Montgomery was; or 
whether the exact extent of and dura- 
tion of a modern immortality hed been 
finally fixed! Had the nation begun to 
like music, or did they only patronize 
it! Had Liston really assumed, on his 
retirement, the honours of the baronetcy 
(I tried to imagine a Sir John Liston) 
to which rumour had assigned him the 
right; and had the mariner-monarch, 
King William, called Mr. T. P. Cooke 
to the peerage, as a reward for his ta- 
lent in the personation of nautical 
characters, and making the navy popu- 
lar! I felt a desire to know whether 
Sir Francis Burdett had ever ascertain- 
ed the difference between water and 

russic-acid ; and how many revolutions 

ad taken place in St. Giles’s since 1830! 
Who was Lord Mayor—and were state- 
carriages drawn by steam! I indulged 
in a momentary surmise whether steam 
had been rendered applicable to the pur- 
poses of public orations, by bringing one 
vapour to act upon another; and whether 
La Porte had introduced it into the 
Opera to give effect to the chorusses, 
and to relieve the wind-instruments. 
Had the works of any more of our po- 
pular authors been advertised at half- 
price! I hoped that the army had re- 
covered from the shock which it sus- 
tuined in the loss of its mustachios. Hed 
the North-West Passage been discover : 
ed !—if so, had Sir Edward Parry, or 
any navigator in the ocean of human 
nature, found out———and here my 
mind rambled over an infinite catalogue 
of desiderata, comprising the integrity of 
a stock-jobber, the independence of a 
state-pensioner, the morality of an ac- 
tress, the skill of- a self-taught curer of 
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consumptions, the enlightenment of ‘his 
patients, the unimpeachable honour of a 
representative, the incorruptible honesty 
of an elector, the diffidence of a coun- 
sellor, the disinterestedness of a sub- 
scriber to public charities, the meek- 
heartedness of a judge, the sincerity of 
a saint, the dignity of a city magistrate, 
the love of criticism of an artist, the 
conscience and classic taste of a govern- 
ment architect, the humour of a trans- 
lator of farces, the anything of a fash- 
ionable novelist, the—— But I broke 
off, as I do now, in the middle; I had 
stumbled over more improbabilities than 
the most sagacious expounder of mys- 
teries, the most enthusiastic supporter 
of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge, could hope to discover be- 
tween this and the millennium. A thous- 
and questions started up involuntarily, 
pressing for answers on all subjects, 
from poetry to pugilism. Every thing 
had acquired an interest from time—the 
most trivial objects had become hallow- 
ed in my absence. How anxiously I 
longed to see the times “‘ Times :”’ even 
the advertisements would have been 
welcome. 

From this dream, or whatever it may 
be called, I was at length aroused by 
the actual breaking up of the party. 
They were positively going. I had 
glimpses at first, and then full views, 
of hats and cloaks—my dungeon-bolts 
were withdrawn. Alas! 1 felt myself 
in the situation of the “ Prisoner of 
Chillon,”’ so affectingly described by our 
great poet. I had become so accus- 
tomed to my confinement, that I was 
almost indifferent to release—and at 
length 


«* Regained my freedom with a sigh!” 


I resembled a person that was so ex- 
ceedingly hungry that he had lost his 
appetite. I would as soon stay as go. 
I had no relish for home—indeed I had 
almost forgotten the way to it. With 
some difficulty I succeeded in tracing it 
out, and reached it in time for breaktfast. 
There, faithful as the eggs and coffee 
themselves, presided my wife, who, not- 
withstanding my friend, had never even 
dreamed of eloping. The girls were as 
uiltless of marriage, and the boys as 
innocent of music as when I left them. 
One of them was spoiling my favourite 
violin and a newly-published air at the 
same moment; and the other was, as 
usual, playing the jew’s harp to a fa- 
vourite poodle, who sat shaking his ears 
over it with all the solemnity of a pro- 
foundly fashionable critic at a eompo- 
sition of Handel’s.—Monthly Mag. 
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A LUNATIC LAY. 
“ Adieu my Movustachios! farewell to my Tip!” 


ADIEU my moustachios, farewell to my tip, 
Lost, lost is the pride of my chin and my lip, 
His maleate wills it, like Samson I'm cropt, 
And the killing career of Adonis is stopt; 

The razors are ruthless, my honours they nip, 
Adieu my moustachius, farewell to my tip. 


Alas! what avails the loud clank of my spurs, 
What signify tassels, and feathers, and furs; 
The padding above that the waist may look slim, 
The trouser’s compress'd to exhibit the limb ; 
My form I no longer exulting equip— 

Adieu my moustachios, farewell to my tip. 


J know they deride a commander who stoops 

To cull foreign fashions to deck British troops; 
But surely the biggest look rather more big 

Jn moustachios and tip—like a judge in his wig ; 
I know J look smaé? with my sword on my hip,— 
Adieu my moustachios, farewell to my tip. 


When Laura /ast saw me, she own’'d that the 
worl 


Contained no moustachios so charmingly curl'd ; 
She thought my head foreegn, and unlike the 


skull 
Of the money-bag, mercantile fellow, Jotn 


uw ’ 
But now she will call me “ contemptible rip '” 
—Adieu my moustachios, farewell to my tip. 
I went tothe levee both pensive and pale— 
I felt like a puppy-dog robb’d of his tail; 
The duke eyed me coldly when notice I craved, 
— Ah, would be had seen me before I was 


shaved; 
And as [kissed hands, I'm afraid 1 let slip 
‘* Adieu my moustachios, farewell to my tip.” 


Oh, at a mess dinner, how graceful to dip 

My napkin, and wipe off the mess from my lip; 
‘The hair that grew on it was steep'dineach dish, 
And nourish’d by gravy—soup—sauces of fish— 
They are gone—and my claret I pensively sip — 
Adieu my moustachios, farewell to my tip. 


They were red—and I dyed them—and now at 
e stain 
Which remains on the skin I scrub daily—in 


vi ; 
The hair is shaved off, but a someting is seen 
Which I fear may be thought to look rather 
unclean. 
I hope it don’t look like a chimney-sweep’s lip— 
Adieu my mousiachios, farewell to my tip. 


My principal reason, I frankly confess, 

For being a soldier a¢ a//—was the dress ; 

The line on my lip, and the dot on my chin, 
Became ine—the chanze is a horrid take in— 

I might just as weil now have gone on hoard ship, 
Adieu my moustachios, farewell to my tip. 


I know that they deem it unmanly to weep 
So into half-pay I'll despondingly creep; 
The star of my beauty is lost in eclipse ; 
I'll sit in seclusion and sigh for hair-dips ! 
The tears down my nose now incessantly drip— 
Adieu my moustachios, farewell to my tip. 
New Monthly Magazine. 





PATRIOTIC PROPENSITIES.* 


I co twice a-year to political dinners. 
D—n the cause of the people ! what care f fur 
that? : 
Parer ‘motives guide me than your liberal 
Sinners; 
When I go it is only to get—a new hat. 
Literary Gazette. 


* Dear Sir,—I went to a public dinner, and 
had my hat exchanged for one which | doubt net 
is water-proof, since it is thoroughly lined with 
grease; the above tetrastic I believe to be pen- 
ned by the gentleman who deprived me of my 
best ‘ Bishnell,"— The Writer. 











. well, gentlemen,’’ said one of 
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CRITICAL PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Euate your pbrenology : .no help it lends 

To tell why our critic so oft cuts his friends. 

Cuts duwn our pretensions, cuts up all our 
books— 


Phrenology knows not, ‘tis told in his looks. 

‘Tis not that his bumps are unusually big, 

For Spurzaeim in eagerness tore off his wig— 

‘Tis not that he’s saturnine, sanguine or yellow ; 

‘Tis his features denote a sharp, hatchet faced 
JSellow! Ibid. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY. 
“Why plate all your shutters, and make your 
bars broader ? 
What new whim is this, isit fear orcaprice?” 
“Tis the former, T own: for I do it in order 
With better effect to keep out—the — 
bid. 


VERSATILITY OF TALENT. 


“ T pbay on the fiddle, the flute, and the harp; 
On the horn and the harpsichord, none reach 
my level,” 
“Very fine, my good friend; and add also to 


these 
That you oft play the lyre, the fool, and the 
devil.”” Ibid. 





The Gatherer. 
Asnapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


PALL-MALL. 


THE Mall is so denominated from the 
game of Mall (Pall Malle, or Palle 
Maille—Pallere Malleo, to strike with a 
mallet), an amusement in which Charles 
greatly indulged and excelled. In that 
game, a round bowl, or large ball, being 
struck by a heavy bat, was sent through 
an iron ring of considerable diameter, 
mounted on a high poll, usually placed at 
the end of an alley of trees, as was the 
case in St. James’s Park, the middle 
walk whereof was carefully strewed with 
cockle-shells, which, when properly ma- 
naged, produce a very hard smooth sur- 
face. ‘To conduct this business, Charles 
actually created the important and dig- 
nified office of Cockle-strewer ! 


A RAT STORY. 

“ Tue cunning of rats is surprising,’’ 
said a gentleman, in company, “ for 
having missed upwards of a hundred 
‘weight of potatoes from my cellar, in 
-one night, and being at a loss to find 
out the thief, I thought of going to a 
back shed, where, perhaps, they might 
be hid previous to their final removal, 
when I discovered the whole of the po- 
tatoes, which had been carried there by 
the rats, and they were feasting on their 
plunder.’? «<< I remember it ey 

e party, 
* for I went with my friend in search of 
the stolen property, when on entering 


the place of rendezvous, (whither we 
were attracted by smoke issuing through 
the door,) we discovered a number of 
rats boiling the potatoes in a large iron 
pot; some were stirring the fire, and 
the rest eating them with salt, out of a 
salt-cellar, which one of the rats had 
been seen to carry, a short time before, 
out of the kitchen.” W.G.C. 


PHILOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 
SEvVENTY-TWo different words may be 
made from the word strange; the fol- 
lowing are fifty-eight of the number :— 
Art, anger, are, agent, age, ate, unt, at, 
an, as, ear, eat, east, great, gate, gnat, 
get, gear, grate, grant, garnet, gas, 
agnes, net, nest, near, neat, nag, range, 
rest, ran, rag, rate, rat, rent, rage, 
sage, sane, sent, sea, star, set, sat, seat, 
stage, sear, stag, stern, sang, snare, 
stare, tare, tear, tan, ten, tar, tea, tag. 


INSCRIPTION 
In a gentleman’s garden ut Brentwood, 


Essex, under an hour-glass, in a 
6 
grotto, near the water. 


Tuis babbling stream not uninstructive 
* flows, 
Nor idly loiters to its distant main : 
Each flower it feeds that on its margin 





grows, 
And bids thee blush, whose days are 
spent in vain. 


Nor void of moral, tho’ unheeded glides 
Time’s current stealing on with silent 
haste, 
For lo! each falling sound his folly 
chides, 
Who lets one precious moment run to 
waste. Cc. K—y W. 


OBSTINACY. 

HakEwELL, in his Apology, &c. tells 
us, “ Notwithstanding the service was 
read in Latin, yet so little was that un- 
derstood, that an old priest in the time 
of Henry VIII. read Mumpsimus Do- 
mine for Sumpsimus. And jbeing ad- 
monished of it, he said, he had done 
so for 30 years, and would not leave 
his old Mumpsimus for their new Sump- 
simus.”’ P. T. W. 
AT a dinner of the African Institution, 
one of the toasts intended to be given 
was ‘The health of King Henry of 
Hayti,”” which the person who was to 
announce it to the company, and who 
had never heard of such a personage, 
converted into « The health of Henry 
the Eighth.” 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
(For the Mirror.) 


I recetvep the following anecdote illus- 
trative of the kindness and good-nature 
of this great painter, from Mr. Wil- 
liamson the artist, a schoolfellow of the 
person mentioned; if you think it 
worthy a place in your interesting pages, 


it is at your service. R. Rorre. 


In the year 1790, a youth of the 
name of Buckingham, a scholar at Mr. 
King’s academy, Chapel-street, Soho, 
presuming upon his father’s knowledge 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, asked the pre- 
sident if he would draw him a flag for 
the next breaking-up ; Sir Joshua told 
him-if he would call at a certain time, 
he would .see what he could do. The 
youth went accompanied by his school- 
fellow, Williamson, when Sir Joshua 


_presented him with a flag about a yard 


square, on, which he had painted the 
king’s coat of arms ; this flag was carried 
with the breaking-up to, the Yorkshire 
Stingo, an- honour to the boys, and.a 
still greater honour to him who painted 
it, and gave up his valuable time to pro- 
mote their holiday amusements. 


BEER AND GIN. 


“Tue following verses are copied from 


beneath Hogarth’s engravings of “‘ Beer 


“Street and Gin Lane.” 


Beer. 
Beer! happy produce of our isle, 
Can sinewy strength impart, 
And wearied with fatigue and toil, 
Can cheer each manly heart. 


Labour and art upheld by thee, 
Successfully advance, 

We quaff thy balmy juice with glee ; 
And, water leave to France. 

Genius of health! thy grateful taste 
Rivals the cup of Jove, 

And warms each English generous breast 
With liberty and love. 

Gin. 

Gin ! cursed fiend with fury fraught, 
Makes human race a prey, 

It enters by a deadly draught, 
And steals our life away. 

Virtue and truth, driven to despair, 
Its rage compels to fly, 

But cherishes with hellish care 
Theft, murder, perjury. 

Damn’d cup that on the’ vitals preys, 
That liquid fire contains, 

Which madness to the heart conveys, 
And rolls it through the veins. 


‘¢ PINE”? ART. 
A tapy, with a party at the Dulwich 
Gallery, was asked if she could tell an 
Ostade from a Wouvermans, and replied 
aa ae but I can tell a Veniers from 
‘oth.”? 


FATE OF SOVEREIGNS. 
Mary died on the scaffold; Elizabeth 
of a broken heart; Charles V. a hermit; 
Louis XIV. a bankrupt in means and 
glory ; Cromwell of anxiety ; and, ‘the 
greatestis behind,’’ Napoleon a prisoner. 


A LEVEE OF KINGS. 
Ir is said that on the day previous to the 
battle of Actium, Mark Antony had 
thirteen kings at his levee. 


Lorp Byron tells us, that the most 
beautiful women he ever beheld, (and 
he had some.experience) he saw /evel- 
ling the road broken down by the tor- 
rents of Delvinachi and Libochabo, in 
Albania. 


P GRECIAN BURIAL. 

Ir was not always the custom of the 
Greeks to burn their dead; the great 
Ajax, in particular, was interred.entire. 
Almost all the chiefs became gods ‘after 
their decease, and he was indeed neg- 
lected, who had not annual games near 
his tomb, or festivals in honour. of his 
memory by his countrymen, as Achilles, 
Brasidas, &c. and at last even Antinous, 
whose death was as heroic as his life 
was infamous. 


LOSS OF A FRIEND. 
“¢T nap known him ten years, the better 
half of his life, and the happiest part of 
mine.’’—ord Byron, 





BENEFIT OF ABBREVIATION. 
Tue brother of Praise-God-Barebones 
wrote his name thus :—* If-the-Lord- 
help-me-not-I-am-damned ;”’ but, for 
shortness, he was commonly culled 
“Damned Barebones.”’ - 


Tuere is a town in America, Lynn, in 
Massachusetts, of which all are shoe- 
makers. There are more than 5,000 in- 
habitants, who make annually 1,200,000 
or 1,400,000 pairs of shoes, valued at 
1,000,000 dollars. The women of Lynn 
earn 60,000 dollars a year by binding 
shoes.— French Paper. 
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